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Art. IX. — The Greek Lexicon of Schreveltus translated into 
English, with many Additions. Boston. Cummings, Hil- 
liard, & Company ; University Press, Hilliard & Metcalf. 
1826. 

This work has many claims to attention, both from the im- 
portance of the department to which it belongs, and the very 
respectable names, which are offered as guaranties for the 
excellence of its execution. This effort to bring the study of 
the Greek language more directly within the notice and the 
means of every English scholar, is calculated to have a strong 
and salutary influence on the state of Greek erudition in the 
country. We have examined the present Lexicon with feel- 
ings of gratitude toward those, who have given us what was 
greatly desired, and are happy in making our acknowledgments 
to them for their endeavors to facilitate the study of the Greek, 
by availing themselves of the English idiom in the interpretation 
of the words. 

Justice to the American editors requires, that all the faults, 
which may be observed in the work, should not be charged 
upon them ; the original is answerable for the greater part. 
They do, indeed, make themselves reponsible for the significa- 
tion annexed to each word. Schrevelius's Latin interpretations, 
they rightly observe, are often ambiguous and unsatisfactory ; 
and ' they have, to the best of their ability, rendered the English 
explanations from the original Greek.' They have also endeav- 
ored to introduce all words, which occur in the books now 
studied in our schools ; but, in this attempt, they do not flatter 
themselves that they have fully succeeded. In some instances 
they have marked the quantity of doubtful vowels, and the 
responsibility of this improvement rests .entirely with them. 

Before proceeding any further, we may be permitted to ex- 
press our sincere respect for the original editor of the present 
work. Owing to the dilatory manner in which it has been pre- 
pared and published, Greek and English Lexicons have antici- 
pated it ; but it is due to Mr Pickering to say, that he was the 
first among us to set himself earnestly to the task of preparing 
such a Lexicon, and that his design was matured and laid 
before the public long before any similar work was announced 
in Great Britain. We mention this circumstance with satisfac- 
tion, as creditable to the state of learning among us, and a* 
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particularly honorable to him, by whom the plan was thus early 
devised and partly executed ; since his own generous love for let- 
ters interested him in the cause of Greek literature, who might 
have found, in the successful exercise of a laborious profession, 
a sufficient excuse for neglecting classical pursuits, and he 
has steadily prosecuted and accomplished a design, which no 
one but a man of literary leisure and habits, or of great perse- 
verance, could have been expected to form. Professor Oliver, 
of Dartmouth College, translated about half of the work ; the 
original editor made nearly all the additions, and revised the 
whole. 

It is, indeed, remarkable, that it should have so long remained 
the practice to explain the Greek language through the medium 
of the Latin. At first it was the readiest course ; for in all 
Europe the republic of letters numbered but few citizens ; but 
why this custom has been continued in England is hard to de- 
termine, unless it be, that an intimate knowledge of the Latin 
was unreasonably and disproportionably valued, and the attach- 
ment to established usage unduly cherished. The views of the 
Preface on this point are sound, and the arguments used con- 
vincing. Schrevelius, with his Latin interpretatidhs, will hardly 
he again printed in this country. The present translation super- 
sedes its use entirely. 

A Greek and English Lexicon was much desired and needed. 
It may, however, be a question with some whether Schrevelius, 
in the present state of Greek learning, is on the whole the best 
that could have been selected. On this subject it is proper for 
the editors to speak for themselves. 

' The basis of the work is Schrevelius' s well known Lexicon ; 
which, on the whole, in the present state of Greek studies in this 
country, was thought preferable to any other manual adapted to 
the use of schools. 

' That work has been long in general use in England, and has 
passed through numerous editions in that as well as other parts 
of Europe. Dr Knox, whose judgment in a question of practical 
education is entitled to much respect, in comparing it with the 
other Lexicons in use at the time when he wrote, observes, though 
perhaps in stronger terms than he would use at the present day, 
that " Schrevelius is with great propriety everywhere used ; that 
it is particularly adapted to the Greek Testament and to Homer ; 
and is well suited both to the beginner and to the proficient in 
Greek." 
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' The Editors are aware of the objections, which have been 
made to Schrevelius's work by some writers of authority ; but 
those objections are almost exclusively applicable to the Latin 
interpretation, which, it must be acknowledged, is extremely de- 
fective. Considered, however, as a simple vocabulary of the 
Greek language, particularly with the numerous additions, which 
have been made of the words occurring in the various school 
books, that have been introduced since the author's time, it ap- 
pears to be sufficiently ample and well suited to the use for which 
it was originally designed, the use of the younger classes of Greek 
students. Indeed, it would seem natural, that a work, which 
has been gradually built up and augmented with new words in 
proportion as the introduction of new books created new wants 
in our schools, should be sufficiently well adapted to those wants. 
This mode of constructing a work, however, by the labors of suc- 
cessive editors, undoubtedly exposes it to an objection of another 
kind, the want of unity in design and execution. But the want 
of that unity will not be so much felt in a dictionary as in books 
of some other descriptions. Schrevelius's work was originally 
extracted from that of Scapula (an edition of which he super- 
intended), and seems to have been first published in 1654. It 
was more particularly intended for the Old and New Testaments, 
Homer, Hesiod, Musaeus, Theognis, Pythagoras, and other Gnomic 
authors, Isocrates, iEsop, &c. ; the author also made use of Por- 
tus's Ionic and Doric Lexicons, and the Lexicon to Pindar and 
the other Lyric poets. It was published several times on the 
continent of Europe during the author's life ; and within that pe- 
riod was also republished in England by Hill, who enlarged it 
considerably, more particularly with words from the New Testa- 
ment, the Septuagint, and the principal poets and orators, as well 
the school books of the day. He also added many of the aorists 
and other tenses, which are so profusely and unnecessarily scat- 
tered through the work. Besides the editorial labor bestowed 
upon it in England, it has received improvements in France, 
where a valuable edition of it was published in 1779, by the 
celebrated scholar Vauvilliers ; who, as the late editor Lecluse 
observes, "mercilessly" retrenched all the expositions of the 
anomalous words and other parts of the work. These retrench- 
ments have been restored by Lecluse, whose edition of 1819 is 
the latest French one that happens to have come to our knowl- 
edge. Of the other editions, we have before us the Italian one 
in folio, and a German one, reprinted from the Paris copy, at 
Vienna, in 1822, under the editorial superintendence of Kritsch ; 
who justly observes, that the Lexicon, as now published, is very 
different from the ancient editions both in copiousness and expla- 
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nations ; and, he adds, that in its present state it may with pro- 
priety be recommended to the student in Greek literature.' 

Preface, pp. 6, 7. 

From this statement it would appear, that the editors have 
spared no pains in consulting the best editions, and we may 
presume that Schrevelius has never appeared in a form so 
accurate and complete. Without going into an inquiry, as to 
the merits of this Lexicon, compared with other manuals of 
more recent date, the judgment of the editors in their selection, 
may doubtless be sustained by the circumstance of the present 
extensive use of Schrevelius in our schools. To ensure success, 
in a first attempt of this sort, it was desirable to avoid awak- 
ening in any a prejudice, which might defeat the purpose of 
the undertaking. This book is intended only for boys at school, 
and should not be criticised as a work designed for advanced 
scholars, or as a key to the difficulties of the Greek language. 
Other Lexicons, of which we shall hereafter speak, must be re- 
sorted to for this purpose. 

The editors have introduced several improvements. Upwards 
of two thousand articles are either wholly new, or have received 
additions. ■ These are distinguished by a bracket placed at the 
end. It would have been better, if the new matter could have 
been enclosed in brackets, so that we could at once ascertain 
how much is new. From the nature of the undertaking, how- 
ever, this would have been very difficult, perhaps impossible. 
At present it requires a careful comparison with the original, to 
ascertain what is added. So far as we have compared them, 
we have found the articles improved ; yet in some cases the ad- 
ditions were not very important. Several learned disquisitions 
are interspersed, under the prepositions and the article, in which 
the uses of these are explained with as much minuteness, as 
would be advantageous to young students. 

The editors were manifestly right in retaining the accents. 
The absence of them in Greek books is an imperfection, which 
we hope will not be tolerated. Among the Lexicons consulted 
by the editors, as mentioned in the Preface, were those of He- 
dericus, Planche, Schneider, Wahl, and, for some of the last 
pages, Jones. The Lexicon of Dr Jones, but for an inconve- 
nient arrangement of the words, the fatal omission of the accents, 
and the many peculiarities of opinion, which he has suffered to 
exert an influence throughout the whole, would be of great value 
for common use, till the excellent qualities of the Greek and 
German dictionaries can be transferred to the Greek and English. 

vol. xxiv.— no. 54. 19 
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The editors give their opinion, that Greek should be com- 
menced before Latin. We would say likewise, that Greek 
may now be studied independently of Latin. We see no rea- 
son, why a lover of learning, who in early life has not had the 
fortune to learn either, should not learn the Greek language 
only, if he has time but for one. 

We hold it a duty further to notice the neat typographical 
execution of this work, and cheerfully bear testimony to the 
merits of the gentleman, who superintends the University Press, 
at Cambridge, and has given us more accurate editions of clas- 
sical works than had ever before appeared in America. 

We shall not enter into minute criticisms of this work ; the 
general character of Schrevelius, as a school dictionary, is well 
known ; in its present dress it is much better suited to the 
wants of young students, than heretofore ; and its influence in 
the encouragement of Greek studies we believe will be widely 
felt. In future editions it may be further improved, and the 
time will come when a manual on a better plan, and executed 
with a freer use of the great and successful labors of the late 
German lexicographers, may be adopted. 

In connexion with this subject, we shall take the opportunity 
to add a few remarks on several of the Greek lexicons, which 
have from time to time gained a high reputation. 

The dictionaries of living languages in common use are for 
the most part arranged, or intended to be arranged, in such a 
manner as to give the readiest information respecting the present 
signification and syntax of the words ; and this mode is conve- 
nient where the object is, not the pursuit of literary history, but 
to acquire the living dialect as an actual vehicle of thought. 
Thus our Spanish dictionaries give us rather the language of 
today, than of the classic authors in Spanish literature ; and he, 
who has learnt the tongue as now used in the journals and writ- 
ings of Spain, is still far from knowing all the richness and sub- 
limity of the Castilian. Be this method of arranging a dictionary 
right or wrong for the living languages, it is plainly a bad one 
for the ancient dialects. A language, of which not only the 
the origin and improvement, but the decline and extinction can 
be described, should be studied historically. In this way the 
characteristics of each age will be given, and the changes in 
signification of the words be explained in the order in which 
they took place. 

The form, the significations, and the use of the word should 
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all find a place in a dictionary of a dead language, before it can 
claim to be perfect. We should first expect to find the word in 
its most simple, primitive form. Then, if there be several forms 
under which it appears, as is the case with a great number of 
words in the Greek language, these various forms must be set 
down and arranged in the manner, in which they are respectively 
deduced from one another, and the age ascertained, to which 
each belongs. If the orthography of the word is questionable, 
that too deserves consideration. And the quantity of the sylla- 
bles, where they are doubtful, should also be fixed. We may 
further expect, that the various inflexions and changes of the 
word should be given, where they do not strictly conform to the 
general rules of conjugation or inflexion, so that he, who is ac- 
quainted with the grammar, may be able to form the remaining 
parts without further assistance. 

The word itself being thus disposed of, its significations must 
be enumerated, and in chronological order. We have written 
monuments of the Greek language out of a period extending 
through more than two thousand years, during which it was 
spoken. In this long period the character of many words was 
essentially changed. In our own times how many significations 
have been given to words within a few years. Liberal, radical, 
and many others need an explanation for themselves, suited to 
the age. What if these words were found in a writer of Queen 
Elizabeth's time, and translated by a foreigner as they ought 
to be, if found in works of the current literature ? What ab- 
surdity would ensue ! And how many words there are, which 
in Homer differ in signification from the same in a writer of At- 
tic prose, some centuries later ! Thus, to take the first example 
that offers, a-nutr) means originally deception, cunning ; iEschy- 
lus uses it of an action, which he praises ; and it also came to 
mean, that which deceives time, and so, a pastime, amusement. 
Koa/iog originally meant order. Thus Homer makes his men 
xoofm xa&i&iv. Pythagoras first used the word to signify the 
world. Hoirrtrj? is another word of a similar- kind, and the num- 
ber might be indefinitely increased. We repeat it ; the signifi- 
cations of each word should be chronologically arranged. This 
will bring into the first place the original and proper meaning of 
the word, and the abstract, the more general, the metaphorical, 
may then follow in philosophical order. Nor will it be safe to 
omit the etymologies ; for though they cannot be depended upon 
as the sole guides to a correct interpretation, they yet point to 
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the main idea, from which the other significations must be shown 
to proceed. 

The peculiarities of syntax should find a place in an article, 
designed to be complete. The proverbial expressions are to be 
enumerated, and even the remarkable cases of ellipsis are not 
to be omitted. 

The times are changed from those, when the language was ac- 
quired by oral instruction, and the treasures of Greek learning 
were inaccessible to any but a few fortunate individuals. Our 
intention is, not so much to give a history of the dictionaries 
which have been successively made, as to call attention to the 
triumvirate of German lexicographers, who have in our days 
deserved to divide the harvest of applause. 

The first Greek and Latin dictionary made in England was 
the work of Hadrian Junius, one of the most learned men of 
the sixteenth century. In those days scholarship was rare, and 
a man might play a great part in the world by means of erudi- 
tion. Junius was a Dutchman by birth, but found employment 
in England. In 1548 he dedicated his Lexicon to the Protest- 
ant king Edward, and his books were accordingly denounced 
and prohibited at Rome. Shortly after we find him exercising 
the vocation of a poet, and, to make his peace with the papists, 
writing an epithalamium on the marriage of the English queen 
Mary. The unquiet state of England alarmed him, and he fled 
to the continent, when the king of Denmark invited him to his 
court. But the Dutchman, liking the climate of Copenhagen 
little, and his wife liking the Danes less, they took French leave, 
and came to Haerlem. Here honors were heaped upon him. 
He became head of the college ; was commissioned by the 
States General to write the history of Holland ; and, passing his 
time in literary labors, indulged himself in delightful visions of 
immortal renown. But the hostile Spaniards disturbed him in 
his learned occupations ; and he fled from Haerlem. When the 
city was taken, his library was plundered, and his hopes of eter- 
nal fame scattered with his books. After this the air of this 
world did not agree with him, and he soon died of disappoint- 
ment, and regret at the loss of his manuscripts and of his prospec- 
tive immortality. Junius's great work is his Nomenclator Octi- 
linguis, which Bayle commends as excellent, and which more 
recently the illustrious Wolf declares to be of value. 

We should hardly allude to Henry Stephanus, (Etienne), but 
to acknowledge the admirable character and vast erudition of 
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his Thesaurus of the Greek language, and to lament the mis- 
fortunes of his earthly pilgrimage. If his Thesaurus is not per- 
fect, it was nearly so for the times ; and if we consider that it 
was made in the infancy of the typographic art, before many 
Greek authors had been published who have since been brought 
to light ; when the study of etymology was yet but beginning, 
before the spirit and character of die Greek language were 
well understood ; when it was necessary to choose examples 
sometimes from manuscripts, and sometimes from incorrect 
printed copies, which have received essential improvements 
from the labors of later critics ; when the imperfect state of criti- 
cal learning compelled him often to hazard conjectural emenda- 
tions, and in an age, when he was obliged himself to collect 
many of the materials for his work ; we cannot but feel a sort of 
reverence and admiration, as we confess that he has produced a 
Thesaurus of the Greek language, never yet surpassed, and 
meriting for its unfortunate author the respect and gratitude of 
all succeedbg scholars. The fact can hardly be explained, ex- 
cept by calling to mind the wonderful family to which he be- 
longed. The son inherited the taste and the collections, the 
zeal and the manuscripts of his father, his honorable art and his 
love of learning. In his youth, Henry the First (for these most 
eminent of printers are, like kings, thus distinguished in literary 
history) enjoyed the instruction of accomplished scholars, and 
hardly had he reached his twentieth year, before an edition of 
Horace, with notes, announced to the world his early proficiency, 
and gave promise of his future eminence. He must have de- 
voted himself to learning with his whole soul, and through 
sorrow and adversity remained true to his choice with intense 
and ardent attachment. Three years of learned investigation 
were passed under the sky of Italy. England and the Neth- 
erlands were also visited before he established himself at Paris. 
During a part of his life he suffered under the most oppres- 
sive and wasting melancholy. To publish his Thesaurus, the 
preparations for which must have cost incredible labor, re- 
quired eleven years. And not many had elapsed after its com- 
pletion, before John Scapula, a man whom he had had in his 
employ, published a less costly lexicon, which proposed nothing 
of value, but what was stolen from his master. Our admirable 
Stephanus, dispirited and in wretched circumstances, passed the 
latter part of his life without any permanent place of abode, 
living by turns in Switzerland, France, and Germany, and at 
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last, when more than seventy years of age, died in a hospital 
at Lyons, a bankrupt in fortune and in mind. 

Such was the melancholy fate of one of the most eminent 
scholars of his age, and one of the most useful of all time. His 
merits entitle him to profound and grateful respect ; the recol- 
lection of his personal and mental sufferings mingles itself with 
our admiration, and makes us regret that he did not live in an 
age, when his worth would have ensured him more reputation 
and prosperity. 

It is no part of our object to trace the history of Greek lexi- 
cography through all its changes. Scapula took from Stephanus, 
and was abridged in his turn, in 1654, by Schrevelius. The 
lexicon of Benedict Hedericus did not appear till 1722, and 
meanwhile the work of Schrevelius had all the success that it 
deserved. The world is quit of any further debt to the shade 
of its author. 

Original merit was never claimed for the Lexicon of Hederi- 
cus. It was huddled together out of Scapula, a mere alphabeti- 
cal register of words with borrowed interpretations, which Hede- 
ricus himself has been said not always to have understood, and 
which he has never been accused or suspected of having im- 
proved. Yet it so far surpassed that of Schrevelius, that it 
immediately came into general use on the continent. Patrick, 
who pretended to have improved it in London, is charged by 
later critics with having left the old faults quietly in their places, 
and augmented them with some of his own. In the meantime 
great progress had been made in criticism. New editions of the 
ancient authors appeared, to which lists of words were added, 
and those particularly noticed, which had not been inserted in the 
Thesaurus of Henry Stephens. Assisted by these works, Er- 
nesti revised the Lexicon of Hedericus, and published an improv- 
ed edition of it in 1754, and again in 1766. This was the 
lexicon generally used in Germany till near the close of the last 
century. 

John Augustus Ernesti was a kind of prince among the schol- 
ars of his day. Yet greatness did not surprise him in his youth. 
At thirtyfour years of age he was but the associate director of 
the classical school in Leipsic, and was fortyfive before he re- 
ceived an appointment in the university as Professor Extraordi- 
narily. Yet by degrees he grew to be a great man in the rela- 
tions of life, as well as in merit. He was the first professor of 
theology in Leipsic, prebendary of the cathedral at Meissen, 
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decemvir of the university, the founder of a new school in phi- 
lology and theology, president of a scientific society, the restorer 
of eloquence, and one who ' filled the lettered world with his 
fame,' as some one well says. When Lessing, who was a phy- 
sician by professioii, but also an accurate and persevering schol- 
ar, published the Wolfenbiittel fragments, which startled the 
learned world, Ernesti declared the librarian worthy of a doc- 
torate in theology, and took occasion publicly in a lecture to 
hold him up as an example and a proof, that a thorough classi- 
cal scholar is capable of accomplishing anything that he sets 
about. What a difference is there between that age and ours. 
Then a good philologian was held to be fit for every thing ; but 

' We have fallen on evil days, 
On evil days and evil tongues have fallen ; ' 

and now there are those who will scarcely allow a Latin and 
Greek scholar to be good for anything. 

The success of the Hederic-Ernesti Lexicon was immense ; 
yet its merits fall far short of the demands of the age. The 
Latin language did not seem the best adapted to explain the 
significations of the words ; and a different standard of excel- 
lence in this department had been established by the criticisms 
and examples of several scholars in Holland* Various attempts 
at improvement were made, the most respectable by Haas, till 
at last a new era was in fact begun by the persevering erudition 
of John Gottlob Schneider. 

He, like Ernesti, was a pupil of the Pforta, a school that has 
sent forth more heroes in philology, than the Trojan horse ever 
did in war, and on repairing to the university of Leipsic, he had 
the benefit of Ernesti's instructions. Schneider had at first to 
contend against want. At the age of eighteen he began his lit- 
erary career with notes on Anacreon. A later work gained for 
him the regard of Heyne, and a place as the amanuensis of 
Brunck. This he occupied at Strasburg for three years, then 
lived as professor at Frankfort on the Oder thirty years, and at 
last found rest and happiness, an honorable competence and a 
grave, at Breslau, where the last ten years of his life were pass- 
ed in quiet, which was made doubly agreeable by the cares and 
privations of his early years. He died in January, 1822. 
His Lexicon is but one of many monuments of his learning and 
activity. 

Schneider is spoken of as no less amiable in the relations of 
private life, than eminent in the literary world. There is an air 
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of earnestness and modesty in his great undertaking. Not that he 
could not estimate his own worth, and find support in the con- 
sciousness of it. But there is nothing arrogant about him. De- 
cided in his opinions, he is always ready with his reasons ; and 
in doubtful cases he appeals to argument, not to the value of his 
own authority, or the extent of his own experience and critical 
skill. In the preface to the first edition of his dictionary, after 
alluding to his own model of perfection in this department, he 
says, ' How contented should I be, if in a work, so wearisome, 
and made so difficult and bitter to me by incidental circumstan- 
ces, I should so far have succeeded, that a connoisseur in these 
things could say of me, If this man had formed his plan much 
earlier in life, pursued it firmly, slowly, and calmly, in the fitting 
leisure, with the necessary serenity of mind, and with the re- 
quisite collection of books, he would have brought his work near 
enough to the model, of which he had a clear conception. And 
after a long interval, in the third edition, made in the last years of 
his life, though he had been restless in his efforts to improve his 
work, he yet acknowledges how far it is from perfection, and 
breathes a pious wish, that ' some laborJoving countryman may 
undertake to continue, enlarge, and improve it.' And again, 
acknowledging the many advantages he derived from the 
criticisms, which he had cheerfully received and made use 
of, the venerable veteran, for the last time editing a work, the 
greatest monument of the value of his life to his fellowmen, 
offers his gratitude to all, 'who from a love of science, 
and in the language of humanity, without sarcastic bitterness, 
will contribute anything to the perfection of the great under- 
taking.' 

The excellent qualities of Schneider's Lexicon, which render 
it superior to that of Hedericus, are, a greater copiousness of 
words, selected from the profane writers ; the omission of many 
words which rested on no sufficient authority, and had found 
their way by mistake into the Lexicons ; the more accurate ety- 
mological derivation of the words ; the careful investigation of 
the original meaning of each word ; the historical and philoso- 
phical accuracy, with which the several significations are unfold- 
ed and arranged ; the omission of all the analytical parts except 
in cases of an extraordinary nature ; and the peculiar care with 
which the technical terms, and words belonging to natural his- 
tory, are explained. Wherever he differs from Stephanus, he 
supports his own statement by a citation from a Greek author, 
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or a sufficient reference ; and while many useless words have 
been retrenched, their place is supplied by others more valu- 
able, derived from Greek authors, published since the days of 
Stephanus. During his long life he never was idle. Deem- 
ing it of importance for the knowledge of the Greek language 
to understand the state of natural science in the days of an- 
tiquity, he deliberately entered upon the study of natural history, 
and even pursued the branch of ichthyology to a great extent ; 
and the object of all was mainly to make his Lexicon better. 

One of the last acts of Schneider's life was the publishing of 
a supplementary volume to his Lexicon. It contains several 
thousand words from authors less frequently read, and of less 
intrinsic value. We mention it with the more pleasure, because 
it offers a gratifying example of the spirit of cooperation, suc- 
cessfully and cheerfully exercised ; since Weigel, Buttmann, 
Jacobs, and Coray, with a multitude of others, may be men- 
tioned, as having contributed to form the volume. It is a work, 
which should be in the scholar's library, though it will not often 
lie on his table. 

The dictionary of Schneider was too large for general use in 
schools. Professor Frederic William Riemer, of Weimar, un- 
dertook to make an abridgment of it ; but his mind was too 
original, too inquisitive, and too independent, to follow in the 
track of any man. His work, therefore, soon became one of a 
peculiar character. Riemer is a learned man, and a man of 
taste also. His name is well known in the polite literature of 
his country. The air of Weimar breathes of ' the gay science ; ' 
and numerous as is the rhyming brood, that nestle under the 
wings of Goethe, the two neat duodecimo volumes of the fic- 
titious Silvio Romano have won for the Greek lexicographer a 
respectable rank among the poets of the ducal residence. Rie- 
mer is entirely national. His rapid mind is ingenious at tracing 
analogies in the derivation of words ; he finds the seeds of the 
German wrapt up in the Greek. His pages sparkle with repar- 
tees and capital hits at his antagonists; and while you are gaining, 
through his interpretations, an accurate knowledge of a Greek 
word, you may have a chance to laugh at his puns, or smile at 
his chuckling, as he successfully exposes faults in the criticisms 
of his adversaries. Of course he is not spared by those, who 
suffer from his gibes ; and while the public have crowned his work 
with most distinguished success, some cavillers have been even 
hardy enough to deny his learning. Riemer laughs at them all ; 
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in his Preface quotes and ridicules those, who reproach him with 
' frightful ignorance ; ' and, such is his humor, ends the last 
article of a book, which cost him five and twenty years' labor, 
with a jest. 

We confess we like to use Riemer's Lexicon better than 
any other ; every article is so lively, so exact, perspicuous, and 
instructive. As it followed, and at first abridged Schneider, it 
has the same general merits. Rierner has interspersed his 
pages with many little discussions,- with which we are pleased, 
though, we confess, they do not belong properly to a Lexicon. 
Further, he has -devised a very ingenious way of marking the 
quantity of doubtful vowels, without interfering with the accent. 
The marks are placed under the syllables. 

Dr Francis Passow, of Breslau, was of opinion, that he could 
make a better book than Riemer's. Passow is a man of talents 
and elevated character ; his name not unknown to the Muse ot 
his country. A friend of Schneider's, and a teacher at the same 
university, he undertook to prepare the large work of ' the mighty 
master ' for general use. It is plain, that Passow despises, or 
affects to despise, the attainments of his Weimar competitor, 
and at the close of one of his divisions, obviously calls in ques- 
tion his knowledge of Greek prosody. We shall give the claims 
of his dictionary to peculiar merit nearly in his own words. ' A 
more careful explanation of the prepositions, particles, and 
conjunctions, the most perfect exposition, that could be given, 
of the use of language in Homer and Hesiod, and the designa- 
tion of the quantity of the syllables, which, before he gave the 
signal, had been entirely neglected, but now is already ac- 
knowledged to be indispensable ; these have been and remain his 
chief object. As a fourth, he may add the omission or warning 
exposure of such forms of words, as had been coined at random 
by ancient and modern corrupters of language, without external 
authority, according to analogies of language often misunderstQod. 

And now, as to the labor of lexicography, we have seen 
with what patience and assiduity Schneider continued to use 
every mean's of improving his work, even to the latest year 
of his life. In the supplementary volume, published a few 
months before his death, he complains of no labor, but that 
which led to no result, and which had been forced from him by 
the criticisms of ' the many, who thought themselves fit to play 
the master over him, though they had enough to learn them- 
selves.' Riemer kept up his spirits through twentyfive years of 
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labor, and more than twentysix hundred pages of his dictionary. 
Passow asks of those, who complain of the irksome and dis- 
gusting nature of such labors, what keeps them thus chained 
like galley slaves to the oar ; and adds, that ' the rich, infinitely 
various, and constantly new exercise of mind, which this branch 
of philological studies offered, was an abundant recompense for 
all the labors, without which no safe step could be taken, and 
of which he had gone through not fewer nor less considerable, 
than those who complained the most loudly.' 

The best edition of Schneider is the third, printed at Leipsic, 
in 1819. The supplementary volume appeared in April, 1821, and 
probably will not be reprinted, as it is not designed for universal 
use. By far the best edition of Riemer is his last, the fourth, 
which was begun in 1823, and finished in 1825. That of 
Passow has, as yet, been printed but once, and having been begun 
in 1819, was completed in 1824. Its excellence leads us to 
believe, that it will go through a new edition before many years. 
The greatest praise belongs so Schneider, because he is the 
father of almost all the improvements in Greek lexicography ; 
Riemer is the most amusing, very clear and careful, the most 
ingenious, and, we confess, our favorite ; Passow, perhaps, the 
most convenient for daily use, accurate, trustworthy, and com- 
plete for the learner's purposes. 

It may not be out of place to add, that a new edition of 
Hedericus, with the alterations, omissions, and additions, requisite 
to make it worthy of the age, is now executing by Dr Gustavus 
Pinzger of Breslau, under the eye of Passow. 

We have been led into so large remarks already, that we do 
not venture upon discussing one or two questions of which we are 
reminded by our subject, and on which a word might now be in 
season. One is, whether it is worth pur while to study Greek 
at all in this country ; for there are those, who go out as knights- 
errant against Latin and Greek, and fashion into the shape of 
monsters everything, that bears a resemblance to ancient eru- 
dition ; men, who would banish the Muse of Hellas, with her 
own Astraea, from the earth. We mean not those, "who con- 
tend, and, as we think, rightly, for more liberty in our courses 
of public instruction, and who would leave the wants of 
the country, in connexion with the tastes of those who give 
themselves to study, to regulate the degree of attention, 
which shall be paid to each separate branch of learning ; but 
those, who are governed by an undiscriminating and impotent 
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hatred of classical learning, and rail at what they cannot under- 
stand, and, happily, cannot injure. 

We also intended to point out the absurd reasoning of a late 
writer in the Edinburgh Review, who, in the number for June 
last, has defended that superiicial system of instruction, which 
most favors the indolence of teachers, and the weakness of boys. 
This they now bring forward as the wonderful invention of one 
Mr Hamilton, the rival of him who first lighted London with 
gas, the great Macadamizer of the road to learning. But we 
find this subject anticipated, and the general principles, which 
must be applied to its decision, clearly and forcibly stated in our 
American Journal of Education ; and on the general question, we 
oontent ourselves with a reference to that work. 



Art. X. — Essays upon Popular Education, containing a par- 
ticular Examination of the Schools of Massachusetts, and an 
Outline of an Institution for the Education of Teachers. 
By James G. Carter. 8vo. pp. 60. Boston. 1826. 
Bowles &■ Dearborn. 

We have lately offered some remarks on Popular Education ; 
and we are glad to meet with such an occasion as this pamphlet 
furnishes, for inviting the attention of our readers again to the 
subject. We have read these Essays with more than a feeling 
of interest and pleasure ; and we venture earnestly to recom- 
mend them to general perusal. They are judicious and able, 
full of sound and liberal views, and important suggestions. 
They contain much, in a brief space, and must be read for re- 
flection, and not for entertainment. They will not answer for 
dreaming or dozing away a dull hour after dinner ; but for a 
man who sits upright, and is wide awake to the state and 
movement of things around him, we will engage, that this 
pamphlet shall furnish matter to think about and act upon. 
Mr Carter is too much concerned for the interests, which he 
advocates, and has a mind too much occupied with matters of 
reality and importance, to care much for our entertainment. 
From the very limits of his work, also, he has given us a 
pamphlet of hints, which, as he seems to be well aware, might 
be easily swelled into volumes of discussions. 

Our own space, it is obvious, is yet more limited ; but we 



